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ABSTRACT 

Factors that influence satisfaction and retention of 
nontraditional students in graduate programs of education were 
studied. The study participants attended a major, midwestern 
university and consisted of three groups: 10 Hispanic graduate 
students (26-58 years old); 10 Anglo graduate students (29-43 years 
old); and graduate faculty teaching che 20 students. The Anglo sample 
was mostly younger than the Hispanic sample. For the Hispanic 
students, 3 to 34 years had elapsed prior to entering the doctoral 
program. Respondents rated 24 potential problems and obstacles that 
the students might encounter in graduate study, and ratings were made 
of five general categories of Maslovian personal needs: 
self-actualization, autonomy, esteem, social, and security. Problems 
rated most severe by Hispanic students concerned institutional and 
organizational aspects of graduate study life. The Hispanic students 
rated every problem as more serious to them than did the Anglo 
students. Six of the 10 Hispanic students were judged as having 
little chance for completion of their doctoral programs. The analysis 
revealed characteristics of students who were likely to be 
successful. Recommendations for the institution are included. (SW) 
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ABSTRACT* Non-traditional tnrollees in .ainstrM. univtrsitv 
graduate programs tncount.r obstaclt. often not apJaJ^JJ o 
-d.inistrators, professors, and traditional "stud^ntl 

peTsMT'^p'; '"r- -ttain^in Ld 

personal need satisfaction reported bv Mien.!?, 

non-traditional students are OiJ erin^ 

ratings of 24 graduate progra. proble.s .ad. by 2i.pan"c 

s uden s. Anglo students, and professors tea'KinJ 

students are exa.ined. Large differences in perceived 

Naslovian personal need satisfaction across the three orouos 

^"d^n'Erire'iS""'*: non^j;::i? 

students are in a state of relative deprivation vis-a-vis 

radj lonal Anglo peers, . condition not recogn zed bl 

faculty. Additional research «ith other atypical JJ"os 

foreign .uden.s, Indians, Blac.s. senior 'l.ul^'^ 
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luMtlois to b. addressed n, " SP»"'ic r.iMrch 

3. Are ih» perceptions graduate faculfw r„„» 

with thnea „^ tu- Tacuity Congruent 

^e::r::nT p^^t,^^:^r""^^^^^^^^-^ X^-p 

encounter ,n graduate programs' 
n^dsTseH ;:t''?"'! "*«9or,es of Hasiovian per 

"thrdr*'"% °* i-PortSnce \;^He ; 

5at,«*,-H K u "^^i^s ought to be 

satisfied by such ^rograois' 

"--.^^^^uo::^"Jt"denu'''^^"''"*'°" °' 

co.pletion' "•^cessful prp,ra. 
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PERSPECTIVES! The aotive underlying recruiteent of non-traditionil 
graduate ftudentf has been to eradicite educational inequities by 
facilitating the realization of eiinstreae educational goals by students 
Nhose circuistances and life experiences differ fro« the backgrounds of 
the typical student groups Mhoe the educational organizations ifere^ in 
fact, originally designed to serve. The extent to which such egalitarian 
approaches are successful depends first upon the acceptance of and 
desire to achieve aain^treae goals on the parts of non-trAditional 
students in eainstreae universities. A second factor influencing 
graduate prograe success concerns the willingness and capacity of the 
educational institution to identify and reeediate institutional, 
curricular, life experience, previous schooling, age, and cultural 
barriers which handicap non-traditional students and hinder degree 
attameent. 

Factors which threaten the success of non-traditional students in 
postsecondary programs are not iieited to specific "objective" problees 
such as quality and recency of previous schooling, financial status, or 
even to more subjective but still specific problees such as separation 
frofl family, absence of cultural supports, or even occasional encounters 
with prejudice or social insensiti vity. When persons spend good portions 
of their lives within an institution, the efficient) of that institution 
cannot be measured siosply in teres of input-output product 
relationships. There must be an attempt to assess the institutional 
environment in terms of its capacity to meet a spectrum of individual 
personal needs. Thus, in addition to examination of specific problem 
areas, this study is also concerned with the degree to which graduate 
education programs meet basic personal needs of conventional Anglo 
students and older Hispanic recipients of graduate program fellowships. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE? Participants in this study were enrolled in 
the School of Education at a major, mid-western university with 
nationally respected graduate courses of study. Three groups of ten 
persons each were selected (N=30): (A) cider Hispanic graduate students 
Will removed in time from previous scnooling: it) younger Anglo graduate 
student peers, (C) and graduate faculty teaching the twenty students in 
Curriculum and School Administration graduate programs. 

The graduate program faculty members participating in this study were 
persons centrally involved in the doctoral program planning and approval 
process for the two student groups and were instructors in courses 
represented by those programs. All ten were or had served as department 
chairpersons. All were male, Anglo, and married with families living in 
the UnK'ersity community. Nine faculty members were full professors; 
nino had been with the University for more than ten years; and nine 
spoke no Spanish. 

The Anglo student sample consisted of 6 women and 4 men ranging in age 
at entry to their doctoral programs from 29 to 43 years (only 2 were 
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oldtr than 39). All had sarntd Bachelori degrees between the agei 21 
to 24 and all spoke English as their native language. Seven of these 
c^^udents «ere earned and lived with their faeilies in the University 
coeeunity during their prograes. 

All ten Anglo students participated in graduate assistantship activities 
while enrolled. Over a five year period beginning three years prior to 
the present study, eight students completed doctoral prograes and 
graduated. At the tine of this writing, one student is presently 
coepleting a dissertation. The reeaining Anglo student accepted a job 
outsidt education and is presently inactive in the doctoral prograe. 

The H.spanic student saeple represents a study in contrasts. This group 
consisted of 8 wofien and 2 sen ringing in age at entry to the prograe 
froR 26 to 58 years (eedian = 42 years). These students h«d coepleted 
baccalaureate degree prograes over long periods of tiee in seall 
regional i nstitt'tions with non-research eissions. Froi 3 to 34 years 
had elapsed (eedian = 10 vears) prior to doctoral prograe entry. Eight 
students had earned Hasters degrees 2 to 14 years prior to entry (eedian 
= 5 years) while 2 students coepleted their Masters degrees within 2 
years after adeission to the prograe. Prior teaching experience for this 
group ranged fron 0 to 21 years around a eedian of 9 years. Nine 
students snoke Spanish as their native language. Eight Hispanic students 
were married but only two were accompanied by their spouses while 
enrolled in the University. The nueber of children per student ranged 
froffl 0 to 5 about a eedian of 2. However, of the total of 19 children 
of students in this saeple, only 1 child was under 10 years of age, 11 
children were aged 10 to 20 years, and 7 were 20 or eore years old. 

Although the level of financial assistance received by Hispanic students 
approximated that received b> the Anglo student saeple, only ^^^e® 
Hispanic students participated in graduate assistantship activities 
during their prograes. Over a five year period beginning three years 
prior to the present scudy, the doctoral procrae experiences for the 
Hispanic saeple varied widely. Three students dropped out of the 
prograe. Seven students coepleted doctoral roursework. At the tiee of 
tni5 writing, only one student has earned a doctorate and only three 
other students appear to have a good chance to coeplete their 
dissertations and graduate. 

Based upon the above data and other information, the Hispanic student 
s?mple in this study is non-traditional in a number of ways, including 
tendencies to: 

1) Earn Bachelors degrees at older ages. 

2i Start doctoral programs at older ages. 
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5» Speak a native language other than English. 

Jn^V::?;::/^ ^-'^^^^^ "Uege. an. 

environment •ainstrea« Anglo University 



INSTRUMENTATION: A prelinmary studv h.w h 

present study in „h,ch S msoln^r . V" conducted prior to the 
rank-ordered 30 Potential pr e\T l U."^^^ -d 
i«pedi«ents to the attainment of th- ■ ^^'^ "-'iousnMs as 

these preliminary findings the 24 .osf h °" 
utilized in this study. Th^ ne^ nrl.T . .l*"^^ ''"^^'^ probltms N.re 
students and 10 tradi lonal Analo h °. "''""'^ non-traditional 
asked to r.te these 2^ r^l^s' -^U Irrs^!;?./:!""* '''V '^'^ 
seriousness for the responding student nd for h ! °* 
peer group. The sample of 10 ar»rtu>H 1 ^ °'' respective 

problems in terms of thei persona '''^ ^4 

each proble. for Hi spanJ ^ ^rSduI^'it^e":! °* seriousness o. 

J"or::r"rir.3, Jot;::;: p^r;:^:; .rfr-^-* 

setting .as administered o e f th organizational 
contains 13 statements of persoSa' L!I ^^r^\9''°^P'- This .-.strument 
1-6 Likert scales: (A) the mporJan"^ respondents to rate on 

that need: (B) the degree to nhich ^h,f ^ . Personally placed on 

the institution, organ" ation and/' T T*' SATISFIED by 

individual IS embedded nS n'the do .'"'^"''^ ^^^'^ the 

be IDEALLr SATISFIED by the elbeddinT" """^ ""^ht to 

Scoring the Porter inst^umeSt organization or environment. 

Self-Actuali.ation, A.tonom Este- ' dimensions: 

measures of each nee Jmportl cp ' ^ Security; and 3 

Satisfaction. importance, Actual Satisfaction, and Ideal 
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ar.as. Vh. proble.s ar^ "•t.;'*^/*''^ ^* potential problei, 

Hispanic stuSents. Th e bi^.s " Id '''''''' 

all have to do ..ith insti tuti oSI? f * "^^'^ 9''0"P 

student life and a " . Uers Ih ^ ""^l *sP«ts of graduate 

administrative and aca^e^^p^o.^Vju^^iJ/^ '''''''' 



Insert Table 1 about here 



;a:::n:r:,t:':u2/e:;ri:;t;r";Hjn thrT?' •y^*--^**- --^vsis of 

.:th the 24 PROBLEM AREAS ..s c rr ed out 0^7. ' "J" ^^""^ 

this analysis are presented fn TaM!% I *"! R«"lt» for 

5R0L.PS across all PRCBLE^ ARE^S ! k' hf"" "differences between 
P <- .001) univariate tVtTZZlu'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

also significant for a\\ ;ir«^c i. II ® PROBLEH AREA Mere 

^han institutional .pts-rr, P-"-l rather 

AREA and thP SRDUP by PROBLEM ,n/i' f P'*°8'-FM 

significant. ^ interaction Nere noi statistically 



Insert Table 2 about here 



The sources of the GROUP Pffort »or. n. . 

Hispanic non-traditicnal and Annl! J I I differences between 

Hispanic students L a ' a ! nT" "P^-l^V -"d between 

Hispanic and Anglo Student ratrngs pV;,!!': ."aTove^^'n^'f 
6 point Litert scale. Without ovronfV !! ^ P"'"*' 

every problem as .ooJe se lous to the t'in na's tl''"'' 
students. CorrelatioTi hpt-Ln u " f°'' t''* «nglo 

(ratings) of these "I pr b le. .r^Is'^^'s ?p"'^^ Perceptions 

faculty and Anglo EtudenJ ^n I!.!'! ""J"" " -^59). Braduate 

correspondence' betwel ,«i"v "h" 1°' ''''"'^'""t (R., = .256) and 
non-existent (R„, " Jo3 LarJo 

group .ean probU. ra Unoi'-pr! correlations between 

repeated -neasur.s lodel The L™!? T''*' ^-'''*"« 
the study; the design on the ."""^'"^ '^"'^n included the 3 groups in 
the 3 ratings 0 e h Tee The Grl^ T^i"''' ' """^ dimensions and 
respond the' the Porter scale, or ' 't"'*' ''''' ""'^ *° 

Satisfaction. This eat!^e Lp«,f J'^h f"" ""^ °* ^'^tual 

analyses: one with 5 ^^^d";: 3^0%*::'^^ ^^as'^fe^^^ '^'itn 
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:ir »< .h. 

Insert Figure 1 and Tables 3 and 4 about here 

l a *° SATISFIED? Ih! , .„? ".„ 

feu al needs .ere .ore .■port.i.t thin did th. Sr.du.te Faculty On th. 
other ..and, the «n„o students «elt th.s, needs .ere .ctuafw bein, let 

Z-tra-dJf-nars'tuSe'nt'::"'" " ^ 

hetjeen rat,n,s for I«fc«T»NCE and I.e"'s« f.C K.' v.r ' "a"," 

o »J h theJ Tit , T"";' °' -eeds and the Segree 

to »nirh they ought to be satisfied. IKPORTJIICE and lOEfL SdTISFUCTinn 

= = 

practically non-existent for Anglo students. ^^zMliy, and 

SELF-SJtUAL mior " connected lines. Using 

agreed closiir^^^^^ "''^"^^ and Anglo student groups 

J«h! ^ ?! u i»Portance of this area and also agreed that these 

needs should be satisfied m graduate programs of study! Sowever t" 
h"::cr : J^^^^-^P* - t.r.. of the reported "eg o 

eJ ects for di fpr!" ^'^^^^^ rJarkable. 

h! !k between the .easures are represented in Fioure 1 

ttU H L ^''^ "^f' area. A houoi 

Ac/l TarL '^r'^' °* IMPORTANCE and E 

bflraSFACTION. large differences are apparent between hnfh nt fh-eo 

i:ei:'i::t:;^.;5:,":ijr;=""'°"- """ver,'fhe'"d":.r:::c;'be 
u:t-:r','r"„".\'r:;::r:„'t°;e";r;:,";: 
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RETENTION EFFECTSi As noted prtviouily, fix of the ten Hispanic students 
can • classified as having little char.:s for completion of their 
doctoral prograes. For exploratory purposes, several discrieinant 
analyses Mere computed using demographic data, problem area ratings, and 
Porter instrueent scale scores. Without surprise in view of the snail 
sample, these analyses generated discriminant functions which correctly 
classified lOOX of the cases based on relatively few subsets of the 
variables in the study. The results are interesting, however, and are 
offered as a potential basis for further study of retention factors. 

The best analysis classified the successful and unsuccessful Hispanic 
students with a separation F-ratio of 537.64 (df5=l,8; p < .002). The 
profile of a successful student was, relatively speaking, a person who: 

1) Was living with a spouse. 

2) Felt that autonomy needs were being satisfied within the 
doctoral program. 

3) Felt the faculty i nsensi ti vi ty was a definite problem. 

4) Felt transient bilingual staff was a definite problem. 

5) Was not worried about any loss of professional authority 
or decision-making ability. 

6) Preferred personal to institutional supports. 

7) Was not worried by unrealistic expectations of other 
persons. 

Other variables with discriminatory power indicated that successful 
students tended to be those who: 

8) Rated autonomy needs as relatively less important. 

9) Rated social needs as relatjvely more important. 

10) Felt that self -actualization needs were being met within 
the doctoral program. 

11) Were older upon entry to the program. 

12) Had no children. 
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IHPLICATIONS m RECOHHENOATlONSt 

IJz.riid^fHr *° P^««"t «tudy ar. th. s.all .a.ple 

Juoanfr H„.? f ri i" i.pUc.tions ba,.d on 

nnlTM st"''^"*' i" education g.ntralii. to othtr groups of 

non-traditional students enroH.d in other Min.trea. graduate JJoS^a.s 
Neverthe ess based on this study and other literature in thJ » 

□"ral'a't. pir*; '''' consideration. HoJ' r ^na 

graduate enrollees need .ore and better «ays to fra.e their oersonal 

n ri;!f , T!*^! perception gap bSt^een 

non-traditional students arid key faculty .„ber. in Jraduat. proSrl^ 
course catalogs and progra. checklists ar. not .nough? P"gra.s. 

IZ f "P^^' non-traditional students .ay have little interest in 

knowledge generation, fundamental research, or theoretical ba^." fJr 

traditiona graduate programs. Universities tend to rely too .uch on 
documents" of various sorts to convey the content and acUWty oi 
par icuJar graduate progra.s. Structured interviens nith profe«irs and 
with graduate students currently enrolled in progra.s ors udy could 

r l"ar '*r'"** ^'^^^^ .bout .ntir tg 

programs Alternatively, university departments .ight consider the 

0 thr;:L? ; ^""-f' paper to I sub^ t 2d prior 

an DDI ca t^"'"H°: 'r'"""' '''' ^ive indications of 

an applicant s scholastic ability, writing ability, and general 
motivation and determination to enter a program. 

Dnce non-traditional students are admitted to a course of study, there 
would appear to be many things a college a. department could do Jo 
encourage these students. For instance, a professor .enter and an 
advanced doctoral student mentor could L provided foJgr 

ourslc students. These mentors could provide counseling about 

courses, professorial teaching styles, program options, cour« 

! vales' ""T* rr'"* university. Coun eUng 

Qroup Frpouenf' ; ' '--portant for non-tradi ti onai studen? 
groups. Frequent conferences regarding academic progress are need 
throughout semester periods. End of semester grades are too Unll "d 
too late to serve as indicators for .hen assistance i. needed. 

a"fJa'ir*s""cou'!d'"*'"! °' '''?"*f associate deans for graduate 

affairs could .ake particular efforts to reach and include 
non-traditional students in social, academic, ana J ofess on ! 
activities which foster coUegiality and friendsh p among fhe fa uuC 
and s udent body. More attention could be given to the muU.cu! ural 
strands „nic permeate most courses ,n education and he La 
sciences. Universities have untapped resources in the cuUuJa 
p urality of the student body and could utilize non-tradit onal raJu te 
students ,n instructional and service-oriented activities o and of 
campuses to enrich the content of many courses and field orojects 
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». ntctMtry •■•l**^* group oi "0"-*''*'''^'°" .! fhrinrollt* ^ho 

U.a*' that l.ngu.g.. ,.„nsid.r -h.th.r 

needs discus^^" ■ainctrt«« univarsitie* rinu ftnnlo oe»r«; « 

qr.duat. progr..* m i„ comparison to th.ir Jnglo PJ 

of relative P*""""^ .'''j;' Iddtd, not fully •PP^-'^'t.LU -tudtnt 

faculty. for Native A.tncans, BUck», for 9 .„,trta. 

-satisfaction patterns to ^^.^^^ other J*^;* influence 

econo.ically P°°^ ',/''„^„i*.„d should attract he attention, in 
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of conerutftct betnttn actual and dttirtd graduatt t ^fffTMlc* 3 
Inttitutiont nttd to bt prtpartd io mark Kith non*traditional Atttftnti, 
not only to lolvt particular probltoi and rtoovt aptcific obatact^ but 
alio to idtntify, articulatt, Mtf plan to rtalizt appropriatt long^roiift 
goals and objtctivti. In to doinit th» institution ond faculty 
assist studtnts Nho art npt yf|, ttftpt in dtriving ptrsonal tatisf tc;tl#iif . 
frot strangt surroundings, .wttfttic rults and proctdurtSf or 'i¥^t$< 
traditional graduatt courstf if study. D^'^riculut* rtvision plw 
counstling innovations apptir to bt ntctsi^^ry toppltttnts to thi 
rtcruitttnt of non-traditional studtnts. 
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TAJflE 2, 

Repeated seaiurM *^v* results on ratiM.. 
for the 3 SROUPl.^^ 24 PROBLEM AREAS 



Effect 

6R0UP 
PROBLEH AREA 
6R0UP # PROBLEM AREA 



dfi 

2,27 
23,5 
10,46 



33. ^Cf. 
2. 58 
1.63 



-i> < 

.001 
.148 
.205 
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TABLE 3a. 

NANOVA results for Hodel I and original «ii*furis. 

3 Broupti Hispanic and Anglo Students and Graduate Faculty 

5 Neerfst SeH-actualiration, Autonoey, Esteee, Social, and 
Security 

2 Measures: leportance and Actual Satisfaction 



Effect 



6R0UP 

leportance 

Actual Satisfaction 

NEEDS 

Iiiportance 

Actual Satisfaction 

GROUP ♦ NEEDS 
leportancfc 
Actual Satisfaction 



dfs HVf p< 



♦f52 7.97 .001 

2,27 14.92 .001 

2,27 3.22 .056 

8,20 4.24 .004 

4,24 8.07 .001 

4,24 3.81 .016 

16,40 .81 .663 

8,48 1.33 .253 

8,48 .35 .940 



TABLE 3b. 

ANOVA results for Model I and differences 
between Inportance and Actual Satisfaction. 



Effect 



GROUP 
NEEDS 

GROUP » NEEDS 



dfs 


HVF 


P < 


2,27 


5.87 


.008 


4,24 


.72 


.588 


6,48 


.51 


.843 
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TABLE 4a. 

HANOVA results for ttodftl 11 tnd original atasurts. 

2 Groups; Hispanic Students and Anglo Students 

5 Needs: Self -actual izatiofi, AutOfiony, Esteea, Social 9 and 

Security 



3 Heasures: laportancef Actual 


Satisf action. 


and Id««l 




Sati sf action 






••- 


1 1 teci 


Oft 




9 < 


6R0UP 


3,16 


3.06 


.098 


laportance 


1,18 


4.68 


.004 


Actual Satisfaction 


1,1s 


4.78 


.042 
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1,18 
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NEEDS 
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2. SI 
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7. 10 


.002 
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4,15 


2.42 


.095 


Ideal Satisfaction 


4,15 


4.12 


.019 


6R0UP « NEEDS 


12,7 
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.682 


laportance 


4,15 


2.51 


.086 


Actual Sati sf ac t i on 


4,15 


.53 


.713 


Ideal Sati sf action 


4,15 


.74 


.582 



TABLE 4b. 

MANOVA results for Model II and differences between the tc«surcs. 



Effect 




dfs 


HVF 


P < 


GROUP 




2,17 


3.96 


.039 


lep - Actual 


Satisfaction 


1,18 


7.49 


.014 


Imp - Ideal 


Sati sf actl on 


1,18 


.87 


.363 


NEEDS 




8,11 


4.00 


.018 


Inp - Actual 


Satisfaction 


*,15 


1.26 


.381 


Inp - Ideal 


Sati sf acti on 


4,15 


3.67 


.028 


GROUP ♦ NEEDS 




8,11 


.58 


.778 


Imp - Actual 


Sati sf action 


4,15 


.12 


.972 


Inp - Ideal 


Satisfaction 


4,15 


.64 


.521 
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AERA-8S 



FIGURE I 

n«0n ratings of importonct, degree of ideal satisfaction, 
and actual satisfaction of 5 Need dimensions by Hispanic 
and Anglo student and Graduate Faculty groups. 
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